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PRIZE ESSAY: BY LEWIS W. MUDGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


In this age of the world, when so much respect is paid to 
high literary attainments, and when, indeed, a liberal education 
is necessary as a passport to an honorable position in society, 
it should become a serious question in the mind of every young 

) man, How can I attain the highest intellectual culture? What 
1 | branches of literature and science must be studied that my 
mental resources may be fully developed? “Of making books 
there is no end,” and our country is flooded with printed mat- 
ter. If any one should study promiscuously whatever works 
came to hand, he would not only lose much time, but there 
would be danger of his never having a truly systematic, 
active, well-stored mind. It is evident also that the question 
of economy presents itself, and every student should determine 
how this culture can be obtained most economically without 
the expense of quality. What particular study does best dis- 
cipline the mind, is a matter of much debate, and we find 
among our literary giants many opinions upon this subject. 
The Professor of Logic and Metaphysics contends that his 


branch holds a first rank as a gymnasium for the mind; an- 
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other Professor urges the claim of the Classics equally as stren 
uously ; a third, the study of moral evidence; and a fourth, 
that of mathematics, In all such claims; much allowance must 
be made for the natural zeal and ardor every One has in a fa- 
vorité study. The truth is that each branch has its own place, 
some undoubtedly possessing superior advantages, but all ¢6n- 
ducive to the development and culture of the powers of the 
mind, and all of practical benefit in active life. 

We propose in the present essay to discuss the usefulness of 
mathematical studies, and at the outset it is here proper to 
premise (1) that the question does not concern the utility of 
the study of mathematics as an exercise for the mind alone, 
but also the value of mathematical science in itself considered, 
and as an aid in the investigations of other sciences. (2) That 
we do not assert that it should be the principal, far less the 
exclusive object of encouragement and support among the 
branches of academical instruetion, but that it should hold a 
co-ordinate rank with other studies. We deem this explana- 
tion necessary, for many who have bitterly opposed the study 
of mathematics have treated the subject as regards a liberal 
education alone, and not as regards its utility in both a liberal 
and professional training, not as regards that education which 
would make mental culture a means to the improvement and 
advancement of science, but of that only which makes science 
@ means to the development of the mind. And furthermore 
they have regarded the defenders of mathematical science as 
making it the only and exclusive object of study in liberal 
education. 

. What, then, are the conditions on which a study should be 
admitted into a collegiate course? We answer, 

(1.) That the study tends to develop and cultivate the facul- 
ties of the mind, either some or all of them. 

. (2.) That it should embrace within its sphere of operation a 
good proportion of the youth generally found in institutions 
of learning. 
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(3.) That a thorough knowledge of that branch shall be of 
utility in the business, or in the enjoyment of the leisure of 
after life. 

(4.) That, independently of its own importance, it is a pass- 
port to other branches of science, literature or art. ' 

(5.) That, however true the other conditions may be, how- 
ever important that study, absolutely and relatively consid- 
. ered, it nevertheless requires an external stimulus in order 
that it shall be studied as generally and thoroughly as it 
deserves. 

Let us then inquire what is the utility of mathematics in 
regard to each of these points. In the first place, mathematics 
is especially a mental gymnasium or tonics. It accustoms the 
mind to minute and continuous altention, and accurate observation. 
This it accomplishes “by entertaining it with a variety of 
truths, indisputable and demonstrable, though often obscure 
and greatly involved.” In the long and tedious investigations 
for which mathematics are so characteristic, nothing but un- 
divided, continued attention will insure success. They cannot 
be solved piecemeal, but require often that we pursue protract 
ed trains of demonstration and analysis, which demand the 
concentration of all the powers of the mind. . 

Again, it trains the mind to patience. All who have pur} 
sued diligently the study of mathematics, know how this men- 
tal virtue is tried in the abstruse processes we meet with in 
every branch of this science. — This is evident also from what 
has been said under the former head, for all studies whith 
require long, concatenated thinking, and intense application, 
require also patience. If the mind be easily discouraged or 
unwilling again and again to go through tedious investigations, 
itis useless to look for much success, 

Again, in the study of mathematics the memory is most 
admirably strengthened and developed. Long and almost 
ntimberless formulas are to be committed and storéd in mem- 
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ory, properties of lines and curves and their relations to each 
Other to be treasured up in systematic order. Such an exercise 
cannot but strengthen to a wonderful degree, at least the me- 
chanical, and can be conceived in their various relations to aid 
the logical memory, though precedence in this latter respect 
must undoubtedly be given to classical and philosophical 
studies. 

Again, it habituates the mind to clear and methodical reason- 
tng, and by early training, it may be disciplined to “argue 
logically and discern acutely.” The method of synthesis is 
eminently useful, inasmuch as its principles are simple, its 
conclusions undoubted, and as it ascends from the easiest and 
simplest to the most difficult and most complex, and the meth- 
od of analysis, also as cultivating the invention from the neces- 
sity it inspires of discovering the intermediate terms requisite 
for bringing given extremes into comparison. On this point 
strong objections have been raised by the opponents of math- 
ematical study, from the fact that this branch does not aid at 
all moral argument, which must generally be derived from 
probabilities, inasmuch as mathematical reasoning pertains 
only to demonstrative evidence. 

As Warberton says, “ Probability through its almost infinite 
degrees, from simple ignorance up to absolute certainty, is the 
terra incognita of the geometrician.” As a consequence of 
this, Kirwan says, “the habit of mathematical reasoning seems 
to unfit a person for reasoning justly on any other subject. 
.for, accustomed to the highest degree of evidence, a mathema- 
tician frequently becomes insensible to any other.” Again, he 
says that the mode of reasoning in mathematics is not trans- 
ferable to any other sciences into which mathematical consid- 
erations do not enter as ethics, jurisprudence, medicine, chem- 
istry, theology, and metaphysics, which are founded upon 
relations entirely different. On these high authorities, togeth- 
er with such as De Shoel, Walpole, Dugald Stewart, Hume, 
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Des Cartes, and’ others, many have been bold to assert thiat 
the study of mathematics is not only useless but absolutely 
pernicious. It will be sufficient to remark in reply, that on a 
careful perusal of the treatises of any of the authors whose 
names have been mentioned, we find that they were. speaking 
of the exclusive study of mathematics which, we expressly 
stated in the commencement of our discussion, we do not up- 
hold. Dugald Stewart expressly remarks that he is speaking 
of a “mere mathematician;” Warberton of the “profound 
study of and long habit in mathematical reasoning,” and Kir- 
wan of the “mathematician accustomed to his own method 
of thinking, and ignorant of any other.” 

Especially in the education of the mental faculties mathe- 
matics should be pursued with moderation, and their delin- 
quencies counteracted by a proper course, at the same time, 
in those branches which teach the nature and method of moral 
evidence. Not only a single, nor a few faculties, but the whole 
moral being should be developed in a course of education at 
an early age, when itis easy by strengthening a part to de- 
range the whole soul and body. When one sense is carried 
to perfection, and the others neglected, they are necessarily 
less acute, and so mathematical reasoning may of itself injure 
other orders of ratiocination. And, on the other hand, con- 
finement to any single branch of study would be attended 
with the same evil consequences. Some, therefore, who have 
been overmuch accustomed to mathematical studies, will only 
listen to one who demonstrates like a mathematician; others, 
who have exclusively cultivated analogical reasoning, require 
the employment of examples; while others, again, whose im- 
agination has been exercised at the expense of judgment, deem. 
it enough to adduce the testimony of a poet. It is clear, then, 
we ought to be educated to the different modes and amount of 
evidence which the different objects of our knowledge admit. 
Ti reasoning we employ two kinds of evidence, as has already 
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been intimated, demonstrative and moral. Mathematics is 
conversant about the former exclusively which, proceeding as 
it.does by a secure and regular process, and ending in absolute 
certainty, has always obtained the favor of scientific men, and 
is necessarily of great value. Therefore we hold that mathe-: 
matics should be studied for its peculiar utility in strengthen- 
ing this faculty of the mind, and at the same time other studies. 
should be prosecuted which treat of the other branch of evi-- 
dence. We must be pardoned for our lengthy remarks upon 








this point, but we deemed it necessary, involving as it does. 


the principal objections brought against the study of mathe- 
matics. 

Our next point flows from this, viz: that it disengages the 
mind from foolish credulity, by compelling it to examine mi- 
nutely every statement, and to take nothing on trust: and in 
this respect it may be of advantage even in the study of prob- 
abilities. For, in this field of reasoning, the utmost vigor of 
the mind is required to proportion the assent to the probabili- 
ties which attend every varying degree of moral evidence. 
Here, also, it must be remembered that we refer to the study 
of mathematics properly accompanied by other studies, for a 
distinguished German metaphysician truly says that “the 
mathematician who is accustomed to his own mode of rea- 
soning, and knows nothing of any other, as soon as he departs 
from the region of necessary matter, is liable to run to one of 
two extremes—credulity: or skepticism.” Alienated as he 
would be, by the tendency of this exclusive application to 
demonstrative evidence, he would, in the search of moral 
truth, either accept or affirm all facts on the grounds of author- 
ity, feeling, or imagination, or reject and deny them, inasmuch 
as they could not be mathematically proved, leading either to 
materialism or skepticism. But with a proper and complete 
early mental training, it is evident that one study aids.the 
virtues and restrains. the vices of another. So mathematics. 
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keeps us from too great credulity. in regard to mere probabil- 
ities, leading us:to seareh diligently and. weigh. carefully. the 
amount of probability, and on the other -hand moral evidence 
restrains us from skepticism in. denying. all. truths whieh. can- 
not_be demonstrated to.a certainty. 

Our last point: as regards the utility of mathematics in the 
development of the mental faculties is that it trains the mind 
to industry. This. it aecomplishes by its. slow and. gradual’ 
process, step by. step, until the final result. is reached, often 
only, after a long and tedious progressive course. All who have 
studied mathematics know to what an extreme degree it.exer- 
cises this faculty. 

Secondly. Does mathematics embrace within. its sphere. of 
action a large proportion of the students generally found in 
our institutions of learning? In this respect, mathematics 
undoubtedly holds an inferior rank. Few, very few of our 
youth, have what may be called a mathematical mind, and 
hence this branch proves more irksome as a general thing than 
any other. Nevertheless, even to those who have not a natu- 
tal proclivity for this study, it may prove a valuable aid in 
developing those faculties in which their minds are deficient. 

Thirdly. Is this branch of utility in the business and in the 
enjoyment of leisure in afterlife? For men in_ business, in 
the general acceptation of this term, the elementary studies 
are of great practical benefit, although there may be no call 
for the use of the higher department of this science. But in 
this respect the classics and mental and moral science are of 
no practical benefit as far as business alone is concerned, 
However, this term must be taken in a wider sense, including 
not only commercial and moneyed occupations, but those 
employments. which belong particularly to men of intellect. 
Many of the arts depend on mathematics for their develop- 
ment not only, but, also. an accurate knowledge of at least 
a.portion of this science ig necessary to qualify one for and to 
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insure success inthem. Of this class are architecture, engi- 
neering, surveying, and navigation, all of which, more or less, 
call into use the higher principles of mathematics. - A thor- 
ough knowledge of Algebra, Geometry, plain and spherical 
Trigonometry, and, so far ‘as the mechanical powers are in- 
volved, ‘of the integral and differential calculi is indispensable. 
‘As regards the enjoyment of leisure, for which Aristotle truly 
says a liberal education should provide, this study is probably 
of less importance than almost any other, for the simple reason 
that in order to be spontaneously loved it requires a more pecu- 
liar’ constitution of the mind than any other science. Still 
there are some who naturally have an ardent passion for this 
intellectual pursuit, and who find a high degree of enjoyment 
in it, and for their sake it should be taught. 

Fourthly. Is this branch, independent of its own import- 
ance, a passport to other branches of science? Euough has 
already been said of its practical benefit in many of the me- 
chanical arts under a previous head. Furthermore, the science 
of pure mathematics is intimately and vitally connected with 
‘other sciences, particularly with the several departments of 
natural philosophy and astronomy. Many if not all the fun- 
damental principles of these sciences are based upon and 
proved by mathematics, and, though some of them may be 
derived by induction, even in such cases this study comes in, 
with its demonstrative certainty, to give additional strength 
and interest. So also mathematics are not undeserving of 
attention as giving to the metaphysician and psychologist maty 
interesting materials of thought. 

Lastly. However true the other conditions may be, low- 
ever important the study, absolutely and relatively considered, 
does it require an additional stimulus in order that it may be 
properly studied? “We reply pre-eminently, all our oppontnts 
grant this without hesitation, but ask in return, “Does it de- 
serve it?” A careful review of what has been written under 
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the previous heads of our discussion, we feel assured cannot 
but’demand.an affirmative answer. There are other conside- 
rations which go to prove the usefulness of mathematical 
learning, but we will simply allude to two: (1) that it is the 
only science which cannot admit of error. Every thing is 
proved to a certainty, every conclusion is conclusive. Opin- 
ion, prejudice, fraud, falsity may affect and sadly injure others, 
but their attempts to permeate this science are in vain. (2) 
“ As vice and superstition are founded upon and upheld by 
error and false reasoning, the science of mathematics must be 
‘friendly to the cause of religion,’” by purging as it does the 
mind from all sophisms, and engrafting therein a sincere and 
unwavering love for truth. Authorities in favor of our posi- 
tion are innumerable; however, we will adduce but few. The 
mere fact that this branch holds such a high rank of import- 
ance in the colleges and universities of this country and 
Europe, shows that not only opinion but experience unites its 
testimony in affirming it to be invaluable in a course of men- 
tal training. Hooker says: “The study of mathematics will 
make our natural faculty of reason both the better and the 
sooner to judge rightly between truth and error, good and 
evil.” Dr. Jones remarks that “mathematics and the severer - 
sciences, with logic and metaphysics, bestow an acuteness and 
an endurance upon the mind, which serve essentially to call 
forth and strengthen the abstract reason.” 

We think that to every candid mind we have proved our 
“proposition conclusively, and therefore uatil more weighty 
objections can be brought against this science, let us still 
revere, encourage, support, and prosecute. it, filling up the 
chasms which it leaves by other objects of study, and procure 
that harmonious evolution of the faculties which our learned 
schools are aie to propose as their necessary ends. 











































What makes a Poet? .. 









WHAT MAKES A PORT. 


It once was.said in Classic days, 
“ A poet is not made but born,” 

That he who strives for lasting bays, 

Must from his heart his hymns adorn. 


Thold this trae—his heart must hear 
The voice of Nature, learn her lore ; 
If in the rustling foliage sere, 
Or when the rolling thunders roar, 






























If in the sound of purling streams, "a 
That sing with silvery cadence sweet, 
And sparkling in the Day-God’s gleams, 
With more than beauty seem replete, 


Or in the melody of winds, 

When olus plays upon the trees; 
And in the ocean’s vast confines, 

While Neptune’s vieing with the breeze. 


In birds that singing far aloof, 
Warble as if their throats would break, 

With liquid fingers on the roof, 4 
As drizzling rains sad music make, 


All sights as well as sounds must speak, 
All beauties that the worlds contain ; 

These must he use, but rarely seek 
The dull machinery of th’ brain. 


Nature must echo in his heart, 

And must repeat: her beauties there, 
Must find in him a counterpart, 

As if she gave him all, as heir. 
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In all ages of the world, and among all classes of men, the 
beautifying and enlivening effects of ornamental. decorations 
have been conspicuously recognized. Each century, as it van-' 
ished, left behind it some tangible memorials of its culture and 
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taste; and long before the Christian era, we read of princely. 
splendor and oriental magnificence, which has been since un- 
paralleled, and which stil] lives in history.as a tradition of 
wonder. 

In the costly and ponderous beauty of Egyptian architecture, 
in the wonders of Memphis and Onn, and in the collossal 
grandeur of the temples of Osiris and Isis; in the delicate per- 
fection of Grecian art—a fit concomitant to their graceful 
mythology; in the polished refinement of Italian genius; and 
in those cherished relics of the Beautiful, which come to us 
inseparably connected. in their origin with the Madonna wor- 
ship of the later centuries; in all these are unmistakable evi- 
dences of the exalted place which the culture of the ornamental 
has held in the tastes of earlier ages. 

These evidences of cultivation and genius have descended to 
us in such perfection, that modern improvement has but fol- 
lowed their pattern. Grecian and Egyptian styles of architec- 
ture are still in extensive use, and the imperishable beauty, in 
both the sculpture and painting of those master-workmen of 
the sixteenth century, is still the universal admiration and the , 
established model of all modern artists. 

But what we wish particularly to consider here is the ornamen- 
tal and decorative art as confined to the world of literature, the 
carvings and moulding of the intellect, upon the masses of solid 
thought as they are rough hewn from the quarries of the brain. 
And we find here, as in the decorations and adornments. of 
architecture, that there are certain established laws of propriety, 
which decide as to the fitness and consistency of the work; and 
a. departure from these principles, which are regulated, by the 
standard of usage, can rarely be attempted without displaying 
the evidence of a depraved and vulgar taste. - It is true thata 
brilliant indiscretion, or a bold innovation, is often pardonable; 
but.such an attempt in writers of little experience will almost 
invariably, result in a flagrant. inconsistency. He must bes 
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master-genius, a very Raphael in word-paintiag, who ean trifle 
with the laws of harmony, or disregard with impunity the 
established principles of rhetoric. It requires a man of con- 

apicuous prominence, of consistent originality, and possessing 
& moderate amount of genuine impudence withal, to ignore the 
principles of fitness in personal attire, and while he desecrates 
the customs of society by appearing in an owére and unusual 
garment, still escape the ridicule of his fellow-men. That 
which, in a person of doubtful position and unknown origin, 
society would consider an insult, becomes, when displayed in 
one of her pet lions, simply a pardonable eccentricity. And 
80 in literature, it is only a writer of undoubted genius or of 
established reputation, who can clothe his productions with a 
conspicuous disregard of the ordinary laws of propriety; and 
only when this departure from well-ordered rule is sustained 

by a masterly consistency, does even he escape contempt and 
derision. 

It is far better, then, that we should conform to the accepted 
standard of right, rather than become the sickly imitators of 
genius which by its very grandeur igngres and casts into the 
shade its own indiscretions and follics. But upon the other 
hand it is an equally flagrant error for us to neglect entirely 
the ‘eloquent and the figurative in our language: this ordina- 
rily results in a style which would deaden our sensibilities with 
its monotony, and give to our productions the evidence of a 
deficient vitality. Even earnest and energetic thought would 
become dull and lifeless without some attractions of rhetorical 
beauty and grace. One flashing and brilliant simile alone upon 
a page of metaphysics, would be like instilling the breath of 
life into the statue of chiseled marble. The stone and mortar 
of cathedral walls, although they are the substance proper, 
and in themselves are all that is absolutely requisite to provide 
a place of worship, would be dull and unattractive indeed, 
were it not for the-clustering cornices, the “minarets and the 
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towers, which all in proper taste combine to make a totality 
of, substantial elegance and genuine beauty. And so let our 
masses of enduring thought be presented to the intellect. and 
imagination, with a judicious use of forcible and striking simil- 
itudes, and with rich, glowing, but chastened ornaments of 
eloquence, let there be a rare union of graceful and dignified 
rhetoric, with valuable substance; a marriage of the Substan- 
tial to the Beautiful. We cannot banish too effectually, taw- 
dry finery and gilded tinsel. To be simple and neat, is far 
better than to be resplendent with false glitter. This brings 
us to another branch of the subject, which claims equally 
our earnest attention; and this is the habit of using in com- 
position, an extravagant and overwrought expression, which 
is usually designated as the spread-eagle style. Itis equally 
antagonistic to good taste and sound judgment, and bears “ the 
same relation to pure and beautiful language, as does the 
painted scenery of the play-house to the grand reality of 
Nature.” The habit once acquired, can only be conquered by 
persevering effort, aided by the careful study of authors of stan- 
dard value and worth. A writer to whom this error has be- 
come a force of habit, seems to imagine that the more sublime 
he can make his extravagances, the more strikingly eloquent 
his style; and the more absurd his hyperboles, the more pro- 
foundly exhaustive his treatment of the theme, while he 
wastes his adjectives: and adverbs with a profligacy which is. 
truly painful. It is an error which his better judgment should 
remedy, and a careful study of the chaste and simple style of 
some great genius will convince him of his mistake. 

Yet we do not deny that there is a latitude in this matter 
- allowable to a certain extent, but it must be modified in ite 
exercise by the dictates of matured taste, and confined within 
the bounds of reasonable belief. There is but one step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, and while a judicious and forcible 
ube of rhetorical embellishments tends to. attract the intellect, 
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and please the understanding, upon the othor hand an unreal 
profusion has an opposite tendency to satiate and repel with 
disgust. We cannot be too particular to clothe with neatness 
and beauty, imperishable thought. S. 





LETTER-WRITING. 


“ Do you like letter reading? If you do 
I have some twenty dozen very pretty ones, 
Gay, sober, rapturous, solemn, very true, 
And very lying stupid ones and witty ones 
On gilt-edged paper, blue perhaps or pink 
And frequently in fancy-coloured ink.” 
[Eres Sarcenr. 


The origin of Letter-Writing is by no means of modern 
date. Far before the time, ten centuries before the Christian 
era, when Hiram, King of Tyre, sent letters of congratulation 
and encouragement to Solomon, the art of letter-writing was 
both known and practised. And this art has kept pace with 
the advance of literature. The epistles of Horace and of 
Paul in ancient times are justly renowned, while modern times 
have numerous productions of scarcely less value. 

We propose to offer a few remarks upon the nature, culture 
and utility of epistolary correspondence. 

The more general description of letter-writing distinguishes 
it from the other species of discourse to which it is nearly 
allied, as being addressed to an absent mind; from the Essay 
in particular, in that it always assumes the form of direct ad- 
dress to particular minds, whilst the Essay regards itself as 
speaking to any and every one. A more specific definition 
regards it as the communication of thought in the form of 
direct address to an absent mind; and as such it admits ‘of 
several varieties which we may conveniently, for present pur- 
poses distinguish as Instructive or Epistles proper, Business 
léttérs and letters of Pleasure and Friendship. As to the first 
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of these we leave thém ‘for more able ‘hands; the second we 
give over to Counting Rooms and Commercial Schools, and 
will confine ourselves to the last variety as that one with which 
we are more practically concerned. It has been said that cor- 
respondence of this character is “Conversation carried on 
under certain conditions,” and as such should be made con- 
formable to the rules of conversation, modified by those neces- 
sary conditions. Because of this close analogy of Letter-writ- 
ing to conversation, some have maintained, that as a conversa- 

. tion would be relatively impossible if the persons conversing 
should defer their replies until a week or longer time had 
elapsed, as then other subjects would have taken possession of 
the minds of each and the old ones would be stale and devoid 
of interest, so a delayed correspondence or one carried on be- 
tween parties separated by great distances is impossible; and 
again that as in social intercourse, minds must meet, before 
one person can be brought to another mood or both to a mid- 
dle ground to render intercourse tolerable, so in Letter-writing. 
But epistolary correspondence is conversation modified by 
certain conditions. What are these conditions? One of the 
most obvious is that the persons thus conversing must be sepa- 
rated; that a distance, either small or great, must intervene 
between them. It is true that more interest is imparted to a 
correspondence the nearer the correspondents are to each 
other. But because thisis so it does not follow that the greater 

) the distance between them the more impossible the corre- 
spondence becomes. Nor does it follow that what my friend 
communicates to me from Europe, will be stale and devoid of 
interest to me because it has been weeks in reachingme. And 
on the other hand, what I send him in reply, though it may 
have taken a still longer time to reach him, will not be want- 
ing in interest to him. Experience will no doubt prove, that 
often the most interesting letters which we receive are those 
which have travéled the longest distances. Because ‘ininds 
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cannot be brought into actual contact, and moods imparted, 
correspondence is not therefore impossible, for the conditions 
forbid it, and the actual existence of correspondence under 
other circumstances disproves it. 

Modified then by these conditions, correspondence approach- 
es to and is subject to many of tne rules of conversation.— 
Especially is this true of social letter-writing, the requisites to 
which we desire to consider. 

The first requisite is that we should be in the mood of cor- 
responding. We all know how tiresome, uninteresting, and 
often impossible it is to carry on a conversation when we do 
not feel like conversing. So with a conversation carried on 

“through a letter. Any attempt at writing when we do not 
feel in the mood, will be tiresome to the writer and unsatisfac- 
tory to the person addressed. It is reported of Dr. Archibald 
Alexander, that he said it was no use for him to try to preach 
when he was notin the mood for it. This applies equally 
well to letter-writing. On account of indisposition to write, 
letters are filled with stale subjects, such as discussion of the 
weather, or of subjects borrowed from the newspapers, which 
have already lost their interest, both to the writer and the per- 
son written to. The writer acknowledges that he has nothing 
to say, and he mostly plainly shows he has not by filling a 
page with a large hand, and spinning out thread-bare ideas 
until their tenuity is such that they will no longer hold 
together. Correspondence is not impossible, when we do not 
feel in the mood for writing, but its effectiveness is weakened 
under that state of mind. Mental cultivation and a supply of 
useful knowledge will add as much to the power of writing as 
to the power of conversation. 

The next qualification seems to us to be naturalness; that 
is, they should be a faithful representation of ourselves and 
of our feelings, thoughts and expressions. There should be 
nothing feigned or affected about them, There is a wonderful 
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eharm imparted to a letter that is natural. We feel as if our 
absent friend and correspondent were actually present and 
conversing with us. As in conversation, so in a letter, an 
assumed manner either gay or solemn produces a feeling of 
uncomfortableness and restraint. We are more apt to imitate 
the faults of others than their good qualities, and by so doing 
deprive our correspondents of that which they most want, a 
faithful representation of ourselves. 

To borrow a figure, who would like to be presented with 
a bouquet of déad blossoms, artificial flowers or flowers 
discordant in colors? “ Freshness, sweetness and approach to 
harmony, tbat shall bring to mind the living, growing plants 
and the beautiful nature from whose embrace flowers are born, 
the acceptable gift must have.” ‘We would lay particular 
stress upon this quality being imparted to our letters, for in it 
we believe lies much if not most of the power that must be 
brought into requisition to produce a good letter. 

Another quality which our letters should have, is that ‘they 
should be written with care. This will of course exclude all 
coarse vulgar language and slang expressions, and will lead 
us to study grace and beauty of expression. It will not leave 
out of view the appearance of the manuscript, which should 
be in keeping with the rest of the letter. Many persons boast 
of their ability to write ‘“ nwmerious” ‘letters in a marvellously 
short interval of time, but we cannot help thinking that in 
most of such cases, making every allowance for natural quick- 
ness, that pains-taking is thrown aside, and beauty of ex- 
pression and even the appearance of the manuscript is sacri- 
ficed to undue haste. No one would think of using unbecom- 
ing language and loose expressions in conversation with a lady 
or other person whom he respected. Neither should -he in a 
letter so converse. The billet-doux of lovers are not couched 

. in uncouth and offensive expressions. Nor should any others 
_be so. Elegance and clearness of expression and, refinement 
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of sentiment add much to the attractiveness of a letter and its 
power to please. How proud a mother feels at receiving a well 
written and well expressed letter from her absent son, even 
though the subjects it treats of may be stale and trite to 
others. 

We know that it is not every one who can write an elegant 
or thoroughly excellent letter. Nor can every one write such 
letters as are in that elegant book of Walter Savage Landor or 
such as charmed the friends of Charles Lamb. To do this is 
no doubt to a great extent a gift, but much is also acquired.— 
Almost every one commences as a novice, and many content 
themselves with being mere novices. But persistent and 
faithful effort in the right direction will bring a good if not a 
high degree of success. 

This naturally leads us to speak of the advantages which 
result from the effort to attain to and the actual attainment of 
a good and interesting style in correspondence. We may re- 
gard these as two-fold. L, To the writer; II., To the recipi- 
ent. I. As to the writer it is beneficial (1) In that it gives 
exercise in composing or invention. ‘There is a wonderful 
reflex advantage resulting from such an exercise. Every ex- 
ertion put forth by the mind in this direction, strengthens it for 
each future effort. We gradually learn both to think more on 
the subjects about which we are writing and to improve our 


style of expression. The exercise from this is more available 
than from almost any other source, (2) It refines our, senti. 


ments and manner of expressing them. ‘This is especially the 
case where the correspondence is carried on between persons 
who have a high respect for one another. No one in corres- 
ponding, say with a lady, would be willing to give utterance 
to offensive and improper sentiments. (3) It becomes when 
practised sufficiently long, one of the most pleasant and de- 
“tightful tasks. It seems to us that that can be eminently said 
said of letter-writing which a celebrated author once said of 
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composing, that “he wrote sixteen hours in the day and left 
off with regret.” The subjects of letters are as various as the “ 
thoughts of individuals, and thus the mind, left free to choose, 
is never at a loss for a subject, and the putting forth of 
thought when thus free is in the highest degree delightful. 

II., As to the recipient. (1) A cheerful and sprightly letter 
often comes like a ray of sunlight to dispel the gloom that 
hangs over the heart, and infuses joy and delight, fascinates 


and charms. 
“As grains of gold that in the sands 
Of Lydian waters shine, 
The welcome sign of mountain lands 
That veil the silent mine.” 


(2) They may be and should be, if successful, instructive 


and refining. 
“Letters admit not of a half renown— 
They give you nothing ; or they give a crown.” 


And lastly, they are the means of promoting friendship. 
We know how true the adage is “ Out of sight out of mird.” 
A faithful letter from our absent friend keeps alive our friend- 
ship for him, by allowing us thus occasionally to hold converse 
with him. It oft2n cements friendship by revealing to us 
more of our friend’s excellent qualities than we had discovered 
through ordinary intercourse. It will be observed that in 
what we have said so far, we have not alluded to the length of 
letters. This of course must be left to the judgment of every 
one who writes, as he knows what length his letters ought to 
be to meet the full requirements of his correspondence. Some 
letters are too short. Our friends are sparing of their words. 
Others are too long to be of interest throughout. A short 
letter, well written, is better than a longer one devoid of in- 
terest and poorly written. In view then of the good results 
which flow from a well written letter, we ought to bestow as 
much care in producing our letters as we would in writing a 


speech. 
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If any other considerations are necessary to induce us so to 
act, we may mention this one. When we come to write what 
are technically termed Jove letiers, as doubtless many of us will, 
we may be able to further our suit by our delightful letters. 
Good letters are being sent by every post. Ladies lately 
married or having a future prospect of such a blissful consum- 
mation, are daily sending them. Others who have failed in 
this one object of woman’s life are continually having them 
transmitted to one another. Young men who are discussing 
the grave and weighty subjects of the day are forwarding them 
to each other. What then has been done and is daily being 
done cannot be beyond our abilities. 


-_—— ~~».  @ —_— 


SUNSET ON THE SEA. 





We're sailing down by a beautiful shore, 
Whose yellow sands shine clear and bright; 
And far and near the plains above 
Are glittering in the sunset light. 


Tranquil the sea, serene and blue, 
Its billows rolling on to land, 
And, leisurely moving to our view, 
Its waters are kissing the golden strand. 


Small islands are seen in this beautiful bay, 
As gems of green on ocean’s breast ; 
And all around, at the close of day, 
Seems silently wrapped in peaceful rest. 


Cities and towns are spread abroad, 
In gorgeous sunset all arrayed, 

And the sunbeams dance on the mountain sward, 
As though they lingered, loved and played. 


But night is hastening from the main, 
Darkly tracing her dusky way, 

















Sunset on the Sea. 










And muffled with monklike pall and mien, 
She follows close the king of day. 























At her approach these Occan isles 
Are lost from sight in the azure blue, 
And hastening down o’er the mountain sides, 
The flitting shadows each other pursue. 


The shining sands of this golden shore 
Are now fast fading from our gaze ; 

And the city spires, .so bright before, 
Are now receding through the haze. 


A white cloud rests on the lofty cliff 
That rears its head above the sea, 
And, looking down on our lonely skiff, 

Portends a breeze is soon to be. 


Quickly it comes in its winged flight, 
As the shades of evening gather round ; 
And rousing the sea from its passive might 
It fills our ears with unvaried sound. 


No longer our skiff a lifeless thing @ 
Is resting motionless, catm and grave; 
But spreading and filling its snow white wing, 





Is gliding gaily o’er the wave. 


The beautiful sunset is passed away, 
Like early childhood’s merry dreams ; 

And night is holding the place of day, 
Shrouded in sorrow’s gloomy scenes. 


And such is life with its varying views 

Of sunshine and of shade, / 
Changing as do the different hues 

By autumn breezes made. ‘ 


But whether life’s landscape be bright or dark— 
And sometimes each ’twill be— 

In joy, in grief, we'll remember our bark 

And the sunset on the sea. 
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STRENGTH OF WILL. 





Actuated by motives of self-interest, men often contemplate 
those of their fellows who have risen to eminence; those whose 
virtues and whose valor have been extolled by a posterity 
mindful of their deserts. Causes, as numerous as the natures 
of men, have been assigned as having led to these positions of 
renown, and, while doubtless many causes have been truly 
designated and held up for the imitation of the ambitious, we 
would suggest in this connection the beneficial effects of a 
strong will. 

Our position were indeed untenable, if in the solemn, sober 
verdict of real life, we should not find its enforeement. But, 
as we think with reverence o’er the honored dead, the remem- 
brance of one who was the world’s greatest orator, brings to 
us a lasting example of the effects of the strength of will. It 
was the unconquerable will of Demosthenes which enabled 
him to struggle through the difliculties of youth, manfully 
to defend Greece from her bitterest and most dangerous 
foes, and to gain an imperishable renown. Every school-boy 
knows by heart the story of his stammering speech, and 
every school-boy must admire and revere the spirit which 
struggled with and overcame these blemishes of Nature. 
Darkness and dangers then beset Greece; the wiles of Philip 
and the worse treacheries of her own citizens, tlireatened her 
with ruin, but Demosthenes was indefatigable; his burning 
eloquence was ever heard for his country’s good ; disdaining 
all compromise with traitors, he crushed treason and well earn- 
ed that reputation, to which his indomitable will was the great 
means. 

No one can, without this requisite, be an independent man. 
Whenever two individuals, societies or nations come in con- 
tact with each other, the stronger mind will manifest itself 
and rule. There may be a struggle at first; but the result is 
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sure. Therefore, that man who is forever uncertain and wav- 
ering, who has no thought, no purpose of his own, no stern 
resolve, .becomes soon the dupe of impostors or a slave to 
designing men. Would we be freemen—free in thought, mo- 
tive and endeavor, let us cultivate strength of mind. 

Trouble is a large ingredient of our life. Every man must 
meet more or less of it, and if, when misfortune and sorrow 
come suddenly upon him, he has no strength of will to sup- 
port him, to enable him to brave and bear the storm, what is 
to become of him? Often the cares and anxieties of life press 
down the balance beam of our mental equilibrium; but, 
strength of will holds with steady hand, the other side and 
saves from insanity and a maniac’s grave. Or, when these 
storms of adversity beat upon us, as the hurricane blasts, 
which prostrate forests and villages in their mad course, 
strength of will is the rock which outstands the storm and 
affords a sure protection. Therefore they, and especially col- 
legians, who expect to prove themselves men, should strive to 
emulate Demosthenes. He was actuated by a high ambition, 
so should they be. If difficulties ever so great should oppose, 
should the way seem dark and lowering, let them remember 
his trials and imitate his perseverance. Like a new order of 
pugilists, they should rise from every knock-down, stronger 
and more determined than ever. To students, parting times 
will come—they separate for a while to rejuvenate for a re- 
newal of the conflict; but when they return it will be with 
high resolves and stern determination. Let them then set a 
lofty mark, and as the arrow leaves the bow, let their minds 
feel that it will and must reach the goal, and then as the shaft 
hangs quivering in the centre, they may thank God and their 
strength of will. L. 
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THE NATURAL vs. THE UNNATURAL. 


“A touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 


A delusion common among public speakers is that of think- 
ing that public discourse requires language and tones of voice 
different from what is employed in private discourse; that 
indeed on the rostrum the natural must be laid aside, and the 
unnatural assumed. 

Whence this delusion we do not khow. It is certainly a 
delusion, for the same human nature is addressed in public 
discourse that is addressed in private discourse; and if in the 
case of private discourse the natural is admired and the un- 
natural abhorred, so must it be also im the case of public dis- 
course. 

Let us consider and contrast the natural and the unnatural, 
as they exhibit themselves respectively in private and in pub- 
lic discourse. 

I. As to (1) the matter of discourse, and (2) the manner in 
which the matter is handled, in the respective spheres of pri- 
vate and public discourse; and 

II. As to the style of delivery so far as it concerns the 
voice. 

I. (1.) As to the matter. The matter in both public and 
private discourse is supplied by every subject, from the non- 
sense of Mother Goose to the profound sense of Metaphysics ; 
from the insignificant occurrence of the passing hour to the 

great events which shall find a place in history. Whatever 
indeed is known to man in the wide range of the universe 
affords matter of discourse. Everything is talked about—the 
great and the little, the minute and the vast, the infinitesimal 
and the infinite, the natural and the spiritual, the moral and 
the religious. In one word, “men and things.” 

(2.) We come now to consider how this immensity of matter 
is, in the respective spheres of private and public d scourse, 
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done up for delivery ; to look a little into the manner in which 
the potters mould all this clay. 

Well now in private discourse nature generally rules; and, 
since nature abhors the monstrous, and sweetly clings to the 
simple; since nature, indeed, elects the natural, and rejects the 
unnatural; we hear in private discourse no—we have not a 
copy of Bartlett’s Americanisms, and do not know whether we 
have this word quite right—“ hi-fal-u-tin,” in a word, no 
“spread eagle.” But we have just common sense ideas, sim- 
ple or sublime, expressed in the language of common sense 
and reason; plain Anglo Saxon if possible, Latinisms and 
Greecisms if essential, but at all events such ideas in words as 
short, and language as simple, as possible. 

There is no delusion here, no thought of once departing 
from reason and common sense. But—‘ Heaven and earth! 
must we remember?”—place the person before an assembled 
audience, and. the delusion is at once upon him. This same 
person whom we have heard but now, in private, discoursing 
naturally and in his right mind, is now—can it be ?—present- 
ing to us ideas and language which jar one’s inmost soul, and 
grate hideously on one’s nature. Walking with him but an 
hour or two ago, he called our attention to the sunset with 
the words, “See what a splendid sunset! How nature’s fire- 
works excel man’s!” Now he is actually saying to us, “ Be- 
hold, in imagination, the blazing monarch of our revolving 
terraqueous orb, as he descends from his effulgent throne, 
and, in his gorgeous chariot retires amid a resplendency of 
fire-winged angels through the glowing circumambiency of 
ether! What think’st thou, O man, could’st thou equal 
that ?” 

He told us one day, while amid a circle of friends, in pri- 
vate, that he thought “ Daniel Webster was a great orator.” 
And now he is saying, “Daniel Webster! Surpassing, sub- 
lime, immortal orator!” 
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II. But let us pass on to a consideration of the style of 
delivery, so far as it concerns the voice. 

In private discourse, nature here again unconsciously rules. 
The modulations of the voice are regulated by the under-cur- 
rent of feeling which the various aspects of the subjects con- 
templated cause to flow. Now the voice is gliding along 
calmly, gently, low, smoothly; again it becomes tremulous 
with suppressed laughter, for a vein of humor is flowing un- 
derneath; once more it begins to hasten, the tide of feeling is 
swelling; and now it is vehement, for the under tide is rush- 
ing full, and strong, and swift; the-features work, withal, and 
the eyes flash; anon there is a “dying fall;” and it descends 
again to calmness, gentleness, smoothness, lowness. And 
through all its changes there is ease,—natural, artless, uncon- 
scious, pleasing ease. There is nature. 

But shift the scene once more. Here is the rostrum, and the 
speaker on it again. What spirit of evil has suddenly be- 
witched him? Why does he thus “o’erstep the modesty of 
nature,” mouthing his speech so, while anon he roars, or 
gives utterance to howls suppressed as it were by asthma; 
and yet again makes his voice tremulous as though from 
feeling, until at length he lets it sink to deep, hoarse growls? 
The delusion is upon him, that’s it. He is now, you see, utter- 
ing public discourse, and hence must be a monster for a time. 

O spirit of the “spread eagle” and “hi-fal u-tin” style of 
discourse, if we could only reach thee with*the power to slay! 
But we must be content to rail at thee for torturing human ears. 

Reader, you are not deluded. Your practical face tells us 
that. Come and consult with us. Tell what had best be 
done by way of peroration. You know we have a delusion 
to deal with. And, as’you know, no delusion has ever yet 
yielded to a fair statement of the truth, nor yet to perorations. 
Shall it be the explanatory, the confirmatory, the excitatory, 
or the persuasive? or shall there be a combination? We 
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must have a peroration, you know. I'll tell you: suppose we 
lay down one or two rules and inferences, and leave to Provi- 
idence the application. 

Well, then, speak in public as you do in private. Speak, 
then, always naturally. In respect of ideas and language, let 
common sense have the guidance, and let reason retain her 
throne. And in respect of the voice, let it be subservient to 
the underflow of feeling. Drop the “spread eagle” style, and 
the “hi-fal-u-tin.” Avoid the*very appearance of bombast. 
Be ye conversational 1n all things. Be natural. 

SKRINCK. 


—__ +e 





THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 





When nations subject to despotic government make con- 
quests, these serve only to extend the dominion and the power 
of their master. But armies composed of freemen conquer 
for themselves, not for their leaders. The people who over- 
turned the Roman Empire, and setiled in its various prov- 
inces were of the latter class. Those nations that issued from 
the north of Europe, which has always been considered the 
seat of liberty, enjoyed freedom and independence in such a 
high degree as seems scarcely compatible with a state of social 
union. They followed a chieftain who led them forth in 
quest of new settlements; not from constraint, but from choice. 
They considered their conquests as common property, in 
which all had a title to share, as all had contributed to acquire 
them. In what manner they divided among them the lands 
which they had seized, we cannot now determine with any 
degree of certainty. This new division of property, together 
with the maxims and manners to which it gave rise, gradually 
introduced a species of government, now distinguished by the 
name of the Feudal System. 
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As these conquerors had their acquisitions to maintain, not 
only against such of the ancient inhabitants as they had spared, 
but against new invaders, self-defence was their chief care; 
and in order to secure this end, they saw the necessity of 


uniting in more close confederacy, and of relinquishing some 
of their private rights. Every freeman, upon receiving a 
portion of the lands, bound himself to appear in arms against 
the enemies of the community. sThis military service was the 
condition upon which they received and held their lands, and 
this, among a military people, was considered both easy and 
honorable. The king or general, who Jed them to, conquest, 
continuing still to be the head of the colony, had, of course, 
the largest share allotted to him. Having thus acquired the 
means of rewarding past services, as well as of gaining new 
adherents, he parceled out his lands with this view, binding 
those on whom they were bestowed to resort to his standard 
with a number of men in proportion to the extent of terri- 
tory which they had received, and to bear ‘arms in his de- 
fence. His chief officers, imitating his example, distributed 
portions of their lands among their dependents, annexing the 
same condition to the grant. 

In this manner a feudal kingdom, resembling a military 
establishment, rather than a civil institution, arose. 

However well adapted the feudal policy may have been for- 
the purpose of defences, its provisions for the internal order 
and tranquillity of society were extremely defective. The 
principles of disorder and corruption soon unfolded themselves 
and, spreading with rapidity through every part of tne sys- 
tem, produced the most fatal effects. . 

The bond of political union was extremely feeble, the 
sources of anarchy were innumerable. The monarchical and 
aristocratical parts of the constitution, having no intermediate 
power to balance them, were perpetually at variance. The 
powerful vassals of the crown soon extorted a confirmation 
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for life of those grants of land, which, being at first entirely 
gratuitous, had been bestowed only during pleasure. Not 
satisfied with this, they prevailed to have them converted into 
hereditary possessions. One step more completed their usurp- 
ations. With an ambition no less enterprising, and more pre- 
posterous, they appropriated to themselves titles of honor, as 
well as offices of power and trust. These personal marks: of 
distinction were annexed to’certain families, and transmitted 
from father to son, by hereditary right. The crown vassals, 
having thus seeured the possession of their lands and digni- 
ities, were led to new and still more dangerous encroachments 
on the prerogatives of their sovereign. They obtained the 
power of supreme jurisdiction within their own territories ; 
the right of coining money, together with the privilege of 
carrying on the war against their private enemies, in their own 
name and by their own authority. Thus we see that thé feu- 
dal system, though founded on subordination, verged to inde- 
pendence. 

Nobles, who had acquired such power, scorned to consider 
themselves as subjects, and openly aspired at being independ- 
ent. Every country in Europe, wasted or kept in continual 
alarm during the almost endless contests, which arose from 
the private animosities of the nobles, was filled with castles 
and palaces of strength, erected for the security of the inhab- 
itants; not against a foreign force, but against internal hostil- 
ities. The people, the most numerous as well as the most 
useful part of the community, were either reduced to a state 
of actual servitude, or were treated with the same rigor as if 
they had been degraded to that wretched condition. The 
king, stripped of almost every prerogative, and without au- 
thority to enact salutary laws, could neither protect the inno- 
cent nor punish the guilty. The nobles, superior to all re- 
straint, harassed each other with perpetual wars, oppressed 
fellow subjects, and humbled or insulted their sovereign. To 
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crown all, time gradually fixed and rendered venerable this 
system, which violence had established. 

To the pernicious effects of the feudal anarchy may be added 
its fatal influence on the character and improvement of the 
human mind. If men do not enjoy the protection of a regular 
government, together with expectation of personal security, 
which flows from it, they never attempt to make progress in 
science, nor aim at attaining refinement in taste or in manners. 
Individual instances to the contrary undoubtedly there are, 
but the masses will never attempt it~ 

Tn less than a century after the barbarous nations settled in 
their new conquests, almost all the effects of the knowledge 
and civility which the Romans had spread through Europe 
had disappeared. Not only the arts of elegance, which min- 
ister to luxury, and are supported by it, but many of the 
useful arts, without which life can scarcely be considered as 
comfortable, were neglected or lost. Literature, science, taste, 
were words little in use during the period whieh intervened 
between the seventh and eleventh centuries Persons in the 
highest rank, and in the most eminent stations, could neither 
read nor write. Many of the clergy did not understand the 

breviary, which they were obliged daily to recite, and some 
of them could scarcely read it. The human mind neglected, 
uncultivated, and depressed, continued in the most profound 
ignorance. 

As the inhabitants of Europe, during these centuries, were 
strangers to the arts which embellish a polished age, so also 
were they destitute of the virtues, which abound among a 
people, who continue in a simple state. Accordingly, a 
greater number of those atrocious actions, which fill the mind 
of man with astonishment and horror, occur in the history of 
this period, than in that of any other period of the same ex- 
tent in the annals of Europ>. If we open the history of 
Gregory of Tours, we meet with a series of deeds of cruelty, 
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perfidy, and revenge, so wild and enormous as almost to ex- 
ceed belief. But, according to the observation of an elegant 
and profound historian, there is an ultimate point of depres- 
sion, as well as of exaltation, from which human affairs nat- 
urally return in a contrary direction, The disorders in the 
feudal system, together with the corruptions of taste and man- 
ners consequent upon these, which had gone on increasing 
during a long course of years, seemed to have attained their 
utmost point of excess towards the close of the eleventh cen- 
tury. From this era we may trace a succession of causes and 
events which contributed, some to a greater extent, others in 
a less perceptible manner, to bring order, regularity, and re- 
finement, from confusion and barbaiism. 


R. 


——_-_»0@-—_——_—_—. 


THE WORDS OF ARTEMUS. 





Madame Rumor hath it that some of our worthy friends in 
the Senior Class contemplate giving up their individuality 
and merging their existence into that of others, these last 
being members of the fairer part of humanity—in other words 
that some of the Class of 1862 intend to get married shortly 
after the completion of their collegiate course. If this be so, 
let those of us who have no intention of giving up our dear 
bazhelorhood, hope that our erring brethren have at least 
chosen circumspectly, and give them our best wishes for felici- 
ty and progeny. 

At the same time, as encased in “ students’ canonicals,” we 
sit in our easy chairs, surrounded by all the comforts which 
we have collected together, many of which pertain exclusive- 
ly to bachelors, and as we think of the sanctity of cosy rooms 
uninvaded by any bands of female torturers, we cannot help 
wondering whether our friends have counted the cost of the 
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step which they propose to take. ave you, “Oh, Love 
smitten youths,” thought of the necessity of giving up your 
accustomed habits and mode of life, of curtain lectures and 
of the thousand other disadvantages accruing to those who 
deliberately introduce Jbelter-halves to their former private 
possessions? We suppose you must have had common sense 
enough to do this, and yet from your actions, it is scarcely 
credible. 

“Oh!” says Mr. S——, “but I am coming in possession of 
an angel.” Ha! ha! Youare, are you? And do you ex- 
pect to have a pleasant time with her? Do you suppose that 
perfection, (for we take it for granted that angel and perfection 
are synonymsin your dictionary,) will quietly witness your 
many imperfections? Do you think to escape the many in- 
flictions of your angel's tongue? 

Besides, you have studied Political Economy, and must 
know that angels cost money. Did it ever occur to you what 
an expensive article your beautiful young wife was likely to 
prove? “No, of course not.” Well, you'll find it out some 
day, and it may be that the following items will figure in the 
account: Two or three stout servant girls to wait on her, a 
French maid to arrange her hair, fifty dollar silks and India 
shawls, half-a-dozen bonnets and parasols per annum, white 
kid gloves and silver card cases, fancy parties and dress balls, 
—why, you deluded young man, she'll throw money out with 
her ringed and lily-white fingers faster than you can shovel it 
in with aspade. You don’t believe it? Well, then, here’s 
an estimate of what she willcost in full promenade costume, 
handed to us by a lady friond when we once contemplated 
matrimony. It opened our eyes; may the gods grant it to be 
of equal value to yours! 

Bonnet, (a love of a thing, the sweetest chip and such a bar- 
gain,) fifteen dollars; India shawl, (of course you won’t be 
such a brute as to expect your wife to wear common cashmere 
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or broché, just like any other man’s wife,) only seventy-five, 
the cheapest thing in Philadelphia; dress, an eleven-flounced 
silk, forty-five dollars, including the trimmings and the poorly 
paid dress-maker; Valenciennes coliar and sleeves, twenty- 
five; cunning little heeled gaiter-boots, three; gloves, two; 
Ertuscan bracelet, fifty, (you expect your wife to dress like 
other women, don’t you? and everybody has an Ertuscan 
bracelet); brooch and earrings in Italian cameo, thirty; enam- 
elled watch and chain, seventy-five; card case, twenty; a 
“duck” of a Chantilly veil, ten; embroidered handkerchief, 
eight; laced parasol, lined with lavender silk, ten; crinoline, 
three; and other “belongings,” lace-edged and sumptuously 
decorated about ten, as near as a body can venture to guess, 
Now this, a lady will bear me witness to be a moderate esti- 
mate; there are probably as many who exceed it as fall short 
of it. And now, Mr.S——, how much do you suppose it 
amounts to? Not far from four hundred dollars, and this for 
plumage for your angel for only one occasion. You may open 
your eyes, stroke your beard, and smile incredulously, but 
when the bills come in, you'll remember what we've just said 
to you. You're doing a remarkably foolish thing, sir, in get- 
ting married at all, but if you will marry, you are doing a 
still more foolish thing in selecting an angel for your partner. 
Independently of the monetary aspect of the case, do you 
suppose that happiness will be the result of a matrimonial 
alliance with such a fair one as your intended? Marriage is 
an institution calculated for a constant scene of as much de- 
light as our being is capable of; but that this institution may 
work prosperously and smoothly, it is necessary that there 
should be similarity of conditions in life, added to congeniality 
of tastes. Ill-assorted matches rarely turn out well, ergo, this 
match between an angel and yourself, Mr. S——, cannot have 
been made in heaven. Says Coleridge, “The happiness of 


life is made up of minute fractions, the little soon-forgotten 
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charities of a kiss, a smile, a kind look, a heart-felt compli- 
ment, in the disguise of playful raillery, and the countless 
other infinitesimals of pleasurable thought and genial feeling.” 
Very little of this happiness, we think, could exist in the 
intercourse of beings of different orders. 

Joking aside, however, we candidly think, oh Seniors, that 
you are in error in your anxiety to assume the responsibilities 
of married men. You hope for an increase of happiness, but 


“ Deem not their earthly portions less 
Who share not matrimonial joys; 
With fewer cares let them rejoice 
In single blessedness. 

If love has bliss, it has distress, 

Its pleasures mingled with alloys; 
Let those who both ignore, rejoice 
In single blessedness.” 


Care will come soon enough, and life is too short as it is, 
for satiety in enjoyment. Live, then, in the present, and lay 
not up for yourself sorrow and distraction by entering into 
any entangling alliances. As for us, we don’t care a fig for 
the “silver cup,” but have individually concluded to sing, 


“Oh! talk not of wedlock, its comforts and joys, 
There’s no pleasure on earth, that more speedily cloys ; 
From squalling, from squeaking, from scolding I’m free, 
Oh! a jolly old bachelor’s life for me.” 
ARTEMUS. 


THE SOUNDING SEA. 


es 


I. 
T am weary, [| am weary, and the shadows lengthen round me— 
Solemn shades !— 
Skeletons of Ages buried softly marching to surround me, 
In decades! 
And | list their phantom footsteps as in grim and grave review, 
To the last, 
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Tread they on with bony rattle up the misty avenue 
Of the past! 


Turning now I view an ocean—boundless ocean, that I never 


Saw before ; 
And its dark mad-surging billows thunder forth one mighty—“ Ever— 
Evermore !” 


If. 

O, what sombre hosts are passing with their muffled tread and rattle! 
Clad in rust 

From old armor, crowns, and sceptre, and the trophies of Life’s battle— 
Ashy dust !— [dwelling— 

Eyeless sockets filled with tear-mould—now the worm's delightful 
Staring wide !— ‘ 

Open mouths with ghastly grinning—-tongueless caverns ever knelling 
Human pride!— 

Ghoul-like spectres—Fear and Terror, War and Famine, Sorrow—groaning, 
Onward pour, 

With the Ages, to the music of the surgy billows, moaning— 
“‘ Boermore !” 


UI. 
I am weary—weary waiting—waiting for the azure gleaming 
Of a ray, 
Shall disperse these stately shadows—archetypes of sadder seeming— 
Into day! 


Empires moulder ‘neath their tramp’ling—kingdoms press the mortal dust, 
At their feet! 

Thrones and mitres—lords and beggars—-human pleasures, hopes and lust, 
Mingled mect!— 

All receiving deathly impress as the Ages hurry by 
To the shore, 

Of that Ocean—boundless Ocean—with its thunder-swelling sigh— 
“ Evermore !” 


IV. 

There the giants of the olden-time are coming, fierce and low’ring, 
As in fight— 

Bearing broken brazen statues, pillars, columns, temples—tow’ring 
Out of sight! 

Tattered canvas, rusted chisel, splintered stylus, barp unstrung, 
Now proclaim, 

All that glory to these Ages which applauding millions rung, 

To their fame! 
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And each ruined, rotten, rusty, soon-to-be-forgotten treasure 
Of their lore, 

Echoes back in plaintive pathos, yonder Sea’s deep murm'ring measure— 
** Boermore !” 


V. 


And amid the trampled grave-dust on that highway of the Ages, 
I perceive : 

Broken bracelets, rings and jewels, portraits faded —all the pledges 
Lovers give— 

Shattered vases, urns and fillets, marble fragments, !ast-worn dresses, 
Locks of hair— a. 

Auburn ringlets—jetty braidings, and such gleaming, golden tresses, 
Angels wear !— 

Votive tribute from Affection—sweet mementoes—each recalling 
Scenes of yore! 

Voiceless now! these tender tokens—’mid that Sea-dirge that, appalling— 
“ Evermore!” 


Vi. 

This the sum of Earth-born greatness? can no power, human splendour 
Ever save * 

Must the Ages of the Future, all their glory thus surrender 
To the grave? 

Shall the Coffin, Shroud and Moth-worm, grant the only sure protection 
To our worth ?-— 

Be the guardians of our honor, hope and pleasure, sweet affection, 
Festive mirth ? 

Now the shadows lengthen round me—point their gaunt and bony fingers 
Far before— 

Comes the answer to yon billows—sadly comes and sadly lingers— 
“ Evermore !” 


VII. 


Ah! a star beams on the waters—Faith and Hope I sce, attending 
Charity !— 

And their Life-boat lightly bounding o’er the breaking billows—bending 
Swift to me! 

Death is dipping now his rime-locks ‘neath that sea-spray wildly scattered, 
And no more 

Do I dread his spectral shadows, tho’ my tiny bark lies shattered 
On the shore !— 

They are singing, and their harp-notes thrill-my spirit, ’mid the bounding 
Billow’s roar:— 

“ CaristT1an Honor ts tave Gtory!” and the Sez is still resounding— 

Evermore! X. E. P. 
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Force of Character. 





FORCE OF CHARACTER. 


In studying the characters of those men who have distin- 
guished themselves in the world, with a view to ascertain what 
were the elements of their distinction—or rather what gave 
rise to their distinction, we may discover the following dis- 
tinct circumstances in a greater or less degree, combined in 
the character of every really great man: Great intellectual 
endowment; marked force of character; diligent mental im- 
provement; and what is called the “opportunity or the occa- 
sion for calling out the man.” 

Passing over the more common-place characteristics of the 
really great man, as thus enumerated, we propose in this 
essay to speak on “force of character,” as a quality indispen- 
sable to high distinction in the world. 

Force of character is quite a different thing from intellectual 
endowment, though it is quite common to confound the one 
with the other. Intellect may be regarded as the machinery 
of the mind—force, the motive power. And indeed it is diffi- 
cult to say which of these two qualities is the more important 
in order to a mind of the highest grade and the greatest 
ability. 

For while a mind of great inteHect without a corresponding 
degree of force may be brilliant in its operations, yet it cannot 
be powerful—like the stately engine impelled by too small a 
quantity of steam, its movements may be graceful and ma- 
jestic, but they will be slow and feeble. On the other hand 
a mind of small intellect connected with great force, while it 
will move with tremendous energy, will nevertheless, from a 
want of intellectual power, be unable to turn out those 
productions which, while they stir the deepest emotions of the 
soul, will atthe same time address themselves with the very 
highest commendations to the most enlightened understanding. 
But when we find distinguished talent and great force united 
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in the same mind, we have at once a man of marvellous mental 
power. It is indeed on this substratum of mind that we find 
Homer, Shakespeare, Newton, and Bonaparte—confessedly the 
greatest men ia their respective spheres the world has ever 
produced. It is true that men may rise to distinction without 
this rare and happy combination of splendid intellect and 
marked force of character; but it is equally true that without 
this combination the highest possible distinction can never be 
attained. 

Lord Byron had almost the talents of an angel, but he was 
wanting in force of character. The hero of New Orleans had 
more force of character than intellectual power. 

The late Stephen A. Douglas had force of cliaracter in a 
very high degree—and had he possessed the massive intellect 
of a Webster, he would have been emphatically a star of the 
first magnitude in the universe of mind. This force of character 
is somewhat difficult to define. It is amoral rather than an 
intellectual quality—it is heat rather than light. It involves 
a strong will, a firm purpose, a constant aim, a dauntless spirit, 
and an untiring industry. It partakes largely of the “ Per- 
severentia omnia vincit,” and yet it is more than all this. It 
involves a sort of moral electricity—diffusing itself all around 
the man—pervading all with whom he comes in contact. It 
breathes in his thoughts—burns in his words—electrifies his 
actions, and like the scathing lightning itself, shatters into 
atoms every opposing barrier in the pathway of its progress, 
urging the man onward—perpetually onward to the goal of 
honorable distinction. 

Such, then, is force of character. Its importance cannot be 
over-estimated. And never was it more important than now; 
for the reason that the world has never been so much in earn- 
est as it is now. In every sphere around us the forces are 
increasing. The vast engine of deep-toned and ever-active 
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energy is incessantly sending its mighty pulsations through 
every avenue of human life. Effort, earnest and incessant, is 
the great “ watch-word” of the times—therefore the young 
man living in this age, encircled by such activities, may rely 
upon it, that whatever other excellencies he may possess, if 
he has not force of character, he will fail to distinguish him- 


self in the great contest which lies before him. 
LAHNON. 





RAPTURES. 





It is at once curious and painful to notice how fancy sports 
with human weakness. Creating as she does the most delu- 
sive and rapturous images, appealing to vanity and ambition, 
she too often fills our cups with alluring draughts, and intox- 
icates us by thus depriving us of reason. We meet all sorts 
of raptures; some holy and worthy, others the creations which 
idle minds always strive to entertain. A large part of our 
race is in a boiling state, ever subject to caprice and imagining 
a great glory awaiting them. This is not a latter day notion; 
men have been vain and fanciful from creation. It is said of 
a certain class of people that, upon receiving Christian truth, 
they were so mightily wrought up, and, being unable to con- 
| tain themselves, they burst forth into “ Hallelujahs,” and have 

been shouting ever since. But theirs was that holy fervor 
which lifts the affections from earthly things, and gives glo- 
rious visions of tae heavenly, at all times fitted to awaken 
profound reverence and devotion. Such rapture is man’s 
highest and purest feeling. If-this spirit should pervade all 
human conduct, there would be more holiness than is now 
common. So great, however, is our excitability, that we per- 
vert our noblest quality and try “to mount and soar away.” 
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Just so one-half the world, head in the clouds and feet on the 
earth, catching at a shadow and losing the substance. 

There is a great capacity for delight and abundant means 
to gratify it. Men can be stuffed with ridiculous ideas, and 
almost every one has his plan for happiness. If each one 
could have his anticipations realized, what an everlasting shout 
would be raised over the triumph. Humanity is ever likely 
to be in an uproar; tremendous cheering and great applause 
are the outlets of intense feeling. How we love to shout and 
bellow! Itseems to relieve the monotony of a prescribed 
code. We should be very dull folks without a little inspira- 
tion, and whatever be its “sources,” it produces a shaking of 
our dry bones. It is one of the “ perils of the mind” to build 
“air castles ;” but these are the dwellings of the imagination. 
In order to be as important as we are, We must gratify our 
desires by thinking of what great folks we may become. It 
must ever be a source of pleasure to spread before the mind 
those glowing and gorgeous pictures of coming success which 
the imagination paints, since they serve powerfully to stimulate 
to exertion and dispel laziness. These pictures keep many 
from flagging; they are the sluggish man’s capital, he is going 
to use it sometime ; they are the sanguine man’s bright hopes, 
Poor creatures who have large hope never despair; they are 
waiting for their ship laden with position, fortune, and every 
desirable luxury. We all have a bundle of whims, we hug 
it closely, and we follow any one that will minister to our 
gratification. Thus we are wonderfully sold. The world over, 
men are courting their whims and following the same ghosts. 

We could not enumerate the many sources of excitement; 
they are as vanous as the persons to seek them. There is a 
class which is always in rapture over the last thing. We have 
heard them exclaiming, “That was the best thing I ever 
heard! Oh, it was splendid!” If any one sees his portrait 
here, let him look and reflect. This class has been delighted, 
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enwrapped: their whim has been roused. But, my friends, 
your heads are like great rattle-boxes; the less you get, the 
greater you jingle. As long as such individuals live they 
will be hearing and secing the very best thing; how happy 
when the Jast best thing comes! Very likely, bliss. This class 
is in a continuous rapture, they are too enthusiastic. 

Great feeling works wonders. Whatever be its expression, 
it embellishes life, and although transient, it is as joyous, 
transporting seasons, yielding the highest delights in their 
alternations. Our raptures teach us to hope on, but frequently 
bid us hope ever. We cannot live on visions, yet we can use 
them as picture-galleries. Here we can derjve instructive les- 
sons. We must believe them delicious reveries, calculated 
to afford only glimpses of much that cannot be realized. 
They are enchantments which shed the richest lustre and 
adorn life with the noblest aspirations. Properly controlled 
they will never assume a fearful influence, but be ravishing, 
enchanting guides to lead us in our wildest imaginative specu- 
lations. The various pursuits have their raptures. They 
need a little enthusiasm to expect and deserve success. Rap- 
ture gives earnestness to one who knows how to use it. The 
poet feels the influence of inspiring genius and is in raptures. 
So, too, the student feels irrepressible joy on the discovery 
of truth. His raptures are remunerative pleasures; they are 
“electric sparks convulsing the brain and spreading a glow of 
irritation to the heart.” 

There are many who need to be in raptures to enliven their 
natures. The world has a host of dilious men in it—frigid, 
stupid people, without liveliness enough to appreciate its 
mirth. No wonder they frown upon its gayety and see naught 
but foolishness in every exciting scene. These need rapture 
to wake them up. Weare inclined to think every one has 
some good humor, but it is often clogged by the damper put 
upon much of human progress. How wonderfully a little of 
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the rapturous would transform dull and cold-blooded creatures. 
It would be a fire which, while it consumes the useless, would 
light up the useful and make the countenance radiant with the 
brilliancy of the joy which it imparts. It would be a good 
remedy for a cross, snarling man, who wants to see everything 
prim and cannot allow any departure from propriety. If such 
a cold hearted, sullen being could breathe some of this spirit, 
he would incite interest and pleasure, and contact with him 
would be improving and agreeable. The fogy needs an in- 
spiring power to make him sensible of the times. It tickles 
the young to see the old in ecstacy. Just the truest picture of 
a rapturous, wondering man is the countryman coming to town. 
He comes and sees and wonders and goes away in wonder. 
He has felt a new vigor, and his blood runs higher than before. 

In studying our own beings we find we are susceptible of 
much excitement. It takes but little to start us off in high 
glee. A joyful word, a bright hope, a lively huzza, make us 
swell with joyous emotions. How does the old, familiar 
shout, “ Heads out!” often raise wild excitement, and give 
vent to most spirited enjoyment. The conservative element 
generally balances our rashest actions, and that other well- 
known “John” bursts the fond expectations and sobers our 
exuberant feelings. Youthful days have much warmth of 
feeling. Then we are more likely to be betrayed into imagi- 
native errors. But life is too real and earnest to sanction ex- 
cessive enthusiasm § Under the guidance of good sense the 
early, youthful feelings vivify manhood and bezome desirable 
in conducting life through depressing scenes. 

Let us govern our emotions and subject them to rigid rule. 
Fancy can then seldom entice us into idle pursuits. We shall 
have enough fun to animate without destroying our energics’ 
To be gay and happy will not mean an intoxication, rather a 
tempering of stern existence with sufficient delights to drive 
away dull care. Our raptures thus directed are wholesome, 
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but if left to run riot, the most dang2rous enemies to steadi- 
ness and true success. Let us mingle the rapturous with care 
in our progress, and we may expect a realization of much that 


may command our zealous application. 
Sam. 


—-- ~»- e —- —— 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLE. 





There is a social principle in man. It is there potentially, 
although not always actually. As reasoning implies necessity, 
a principle of reason, so society necessarily implies a social 
principle. This principle cannot be produced by education or 
circumstances. They may indeed train and develop it, but if 
it were utterly wanting they could not call it into existence. 
This principle of sociality is also, like reason, universal. We 
find it in all men and nations. Indeed we might say that it, 
or an instinct akin to it, belongs to all animate beings. We 
have but to look around us, to see this exemplified. It is, 
however, only among rational creatures, that its full and pro- 
per workings are to be seen and traced. They alone have the 
words to express, and the intellect to comprehend its nature 
and operations. They alone are capable of understanding and 
grasping this fundamental principle of society, and throwing 
around themselves the outward forms of organization, which 
correspond to the inward principle. When we speak of so- 
ciety, in the sense which we now us? it, we do not mean that 
society which characterizes the legislative halls, or public and 
judicial courts, or literary assemblies. Our idea of society is 
far different from this. It is purer, nobler, higher, and more 
congenial to the soul. It is something more sympathetic, 
friendly and intimate. It is something more intellectual and 
soul expanding than these. It is the free, friendly, and intelligent 
converse of kindred minds and souls. As we have said, it is uni- 
versal, not confined to one class or rank in society. It varies 
‘both in kind and in degree, so that all, if they will, may enjoy 
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it. The man of business, or the literary man, or the husband- 
man, busied with the toils and duties of the day, may at even- 
ing enter the social circle, and in the flow of sociality forget his 
cares. So the student, whose mind has been taxed with the 
investigation of some truth, in metaphysics or mathematics, 
may turn from these exhausting pursuits and be refreshed with 
the pleasures of sociality. 

Strangely, indeed, must that soul be constituted, and falsely 
must that mind reason, which seeks for sociality in the gray 
and dingy walls of the monastery, or in the bewildering soli- 
tude ofa nunnery. In fact the result is the direct contrary of 

cialism. Instead of strengthening, by a rigorous ascetism, it 
bursts the cords by which God unites us tothe world. Falsely 
it supposes, that God takes greater delight in the chanting of 
vespers, the hum of midnight prayers or morning orisons, than 
in the healthful exercise of those principles which he has im- 
planted in our nature for our good. 

Equally opposed to the instincts of our nature, and the 
dictates of religion, are those wild theories which destroying 
individual rights, relations and duties, resolve them all into a 
muddy sea of communism, and which immolate at a stroke 
all of a domestic nature, which it is our glory to cultivate, and 
which are the life and beauty and charm of social life. We 
find, therefore, that neither in solitude nor in gregarious life, 
does sociality find its highest development. In the home circle 
we find its purest and simplest elements. In the more exten- 
sive and widening circles of free, friendly, and intelligent com- 
panionship, we find its fullness. When thought and feeling 
flow in full current from mind to mind, and soul holds con- 
genial companionship with soul, there is sociality. When the 
glistening eye, circling smile, or merry heart find their answer 
in others, as echo does the sound it follows, there is sociality. 
When from the extensive and well stored tablets of a pure 
heart and soul, we bring forth the treasures of entertainment 
and pleasure, there is sociality. And thus while we add to the 
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enjoyment and pleasure of the various circles in which we 
move, we are at. the same time laying up for ourselves stores 
from which we may draw, at our future need. For these 
social pleasures are ingrafted upon the tablets of our memory, 
just as the images of the objects on which we guze are formed 
upon the mind’s eye. And from these we would not part. 

We all find the highest gratification and pleasure in revert- 
ing to the social scenes of our early homes and youth, and the 
memory of those days comes back to us with new strength, 
when we are toiling and battling with the cares and vicissitudes 
of life. How the soul quickens with the life and spirit of those 
days, as it recalls them. 

Experience may tell the same tale in regard to us. May we 
not hope, in future, when surrounded by the pressing cares of 
active life, to draw fresh inspiration, and new hope, and en- 
thusiasm, from the remembrance of present social enjoyment? 
We think so. Let us then help to’swell the tide of sociality as 
it rollson. Weneed not be any the less studious or attentive 
to our college duties. Sociality will heighten the enjoyment 
ofthem. Man is a social being, and we will be but fulfilling a 
part of our mission in augmenting the stream of sociality. As 
the fountain which gives forth the most water is the least likely 
to become exhausted, so the soul which contributes the most to 
social enjoyment is the least likely to become dry. Sociality 
has a permanent religious character. By religion it is disarmed 
of many of its vices, and the joys which it imparts are height- 
ened. It is an element which constitutes a large part of the 
enjoyment of the angels in Heaven. 

We sce then what an important element the social principle 
is in our natures. Had we been otherwise formed than we 
are, had our nature been otherwise constituted than it is, had 
there been no universal and original bond of union in our 
nature, all political, social and rational confederation would 
have been impossible, so, too, would all benevolent and religi- 
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ous association. There would be no association of mind with 
mind. .Man would not sympathize, much less suffer for 
another. There would be no rejoicing at the success of 
friends, no tear of sympathy shed at the affliction of an- 
other. There would be no longing after absent friends, no 
rejoicing in their return. These must all be unknown if the 
social principle is not in us, and only within ourselves would 
be found the objects for which we are to live. What a dearth 
of sympathy there would be! “What a narrow, dark, and 
cheerless sphere this world would be for a soul’s activities! A 
universe without a principle of attraction, or law of gravita- 
tion!” But could we live thus? Could the soul find con- 
geniality in such a world as this? ; 

But this is not the constitution of our nature—we seek for, 
and must have support. Like climbing plants we seek for pro, 
tection and support from these which are stronger. Such, 
prior to all reasoning, we feel, is the constitution of our nature, 


- - 


Giditor’s Gable. 


—— 

The leatless branches of the trees, standing in bold relief 
against the sombre snow-clouds without, and the bright glow of 
the coals within, remind us that winter is here. Winter, so 
dreadful to the poor, so filled with mirth and merriment to the 
rich; winter, with its snow and mud, with its white-clad fields and 
glassy skating grounds, is upon us. It is a portion of the year 
to be remembered in the past and to be anticipated in the future 
by all, no less to be remembered and anticipated by the student. 
For its long evenings find a pleasanter enjoyment than Greek and 
Mathematics ; its short days hear the ringing, not of the college 
bell, but of the merry sleigh bells. And who is not already 
counting the days, the hours, before we shall get “home?” We 
feel, each of us, like crying out, in fullness of heart, 


“ Home, home, can I forget thee, 
Dear, dear, dearly-loved home ? 
No, no! still I regret thee, 
Though I may far from thee roam.” 
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We have read of the splendid boulevards of Paris, of its beau- 
tiful gardens and parks, but the Frenchman has No nome. His 
language contains not the word, and we may infer a correspond- 
ing vacancy in his heart. He has a house, a dwelling, a lodging- 
place, but he cannot tell you of home. How much more deep, 
more sound, are the feelings, the patriotism, the pleasures of the 
American, as shown in this one impress on the language, than is 
the flimsy surface-tinsel of the Frenchman! 

But home, and the examination which precedes, lead back our 
thoughts to our last visit, our last examination, and make us think 
of that which follows the ordeal, those uncompromising grades, 
What a story they tell of misspent hours or of midnight oil! 
Like a mirror, they reflect back, where the student himself can 
see it, the amount of persevering industry and application of the 
individual. They answer, as far as studies are concerned, the 
ardent longing of the Scotchman — 

“ Oh wad some power the giftie gie.us 

To see oursel’s as ithers see us.” 
Genius they cannot measure, but they can and do speak volumes 
for him, who, if nothing more, has fulfilled well his college duties. 
Yet how much do those self'same grades unconsciously tell of 
ambition! With what anxious patience did the freshmen await 
their first fate—with what eagerness did the many candidates 
for “first” rush forward, to learn their disappointment! Disap- 
pointment ? Yes! for disguise it as you will, there are few, very 
few, in college who care nothing about grade. Even the last 
honor-man evades the question, where he “took.” Yet ambition, 
when properly governed, is no evilagent. Take away ambition, 
and the world would stand still—no, not stand still, for the 
nation that is not advancing in the arts and sciences will surely 
be found to retrogade. The tree that has ceased to grow, soon 
begins to decay. 

But has the student no ambition, save for rank in class? Does 
he not strive to excel in every game to which he puts his hand? 
And why has the Senior labored so many hours over that chapel 
speech of his? We all court the good opinion of others, and 
strive in earnest to obtain it. Some take one road, some take 
another, but all are tending to the same goal—the esteem of 
fellow-mortals. 

The photographer has closed his camera, and gone. But not 
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to be forgotten. The photographic galery, short as was its ex- 
istence, will yet be remembered. He has left behind for us a 
lesson of happiness. For he has retained on the glass and carried 
away with him the impress of the sunny days, and preserved no 
memento of the clouded, shady hours. His pictures are more 
faithful than the envious caricatures of the world. Ze represents 
both the beauties and the faults of his subject ; but in the world, 


“ The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


The return of another professor from his European tour is 
welcomed with pleasure. Our appetite for his feast has only been 
whetted by delay. 

We may be allowed, also, to congratulate the college band. It 
is no light task for performers from different parts of the country, 
who have never before played in concert, to produce music so 
pleasing to the ear as that with which we have been favored. 
May its shadow never grow less! 

Another student has gone to maintain his Country’s honor on 
the battle-field. Epwanrp P. Sranrietn, of Ind., has accepted an 
appointment in the 49th Indiana Regiment. The God of Battles 
grant that he may be preserved from harm, and soon returned to 
his college friends. 

The Class elections have resulted in the choice of the following : 
Orator, Henry L. Sampson, N.Y.; Poet, Harlan P. Peck, IIL; 
Editors, F. E. Shearer, Pa., Joseph L. Munn, N.J., H.R. W. 
Smith, Ala, S. II. Pennington, Jr., N. J. 

We regret that we are unable to give the result of the Junior 
Orator elections. But the season forbids, and we must leave the 
announcement to other hands. And now as the Editor lays down 
his pen, and gathers up the various manuscripts on his table, it is 
with a grateful acknowledgment of the kindness which allowed 
him to assume it, and which, we hope, will throw the mantle of 
charity over his failings. To undertake for the first time the 
labors of an editor, for the first time to sit in judgment on the 
productions of others, his equals and superiors, is a task in which 
one is especially likely to err. But the same kindness which he 
has hitherto received, and which has sustained the Magazine 
through all its changes of fortune, to this the middle of its twenty- 
second year, will readily pardon his faults. And in separating 
for the vacation, he can but express his heart-felt wish that each 
may truly enjoy a Harry New Year! 











